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ADMIRAL 

LORD CHARLES 

BERESFORD, 

British sea fighter, whose death was an- 
nounced Sept. 8. Had a lony and distin- 
guished record of service in the British Navy. 
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Opening of the Mexican 
Congress at Mexico 
City Sept. 1, 1919. The 
message of President 
Carranza is being read. 
The reading consumed 
five hours. The panels 
at side of Speaker’s 
desk contain the names 
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of men prominent in 
the history of Mexico. 
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Celebration of 
the signing of the 
Peace Treaty at 
Tokio, Japan. A 
Japanese Min- 
ister is reading 
an address from 
a platform deco- 
rated with al- 
lied colors. 


(© Underwood 4€ 
Underwood. ) 


Ceremony at La- 
fayette statue, 
Union Square, N. 
Y., in honor of the 
i62d anniversary 
of Lafayette’s 
birth and fifth an- 
niversary of first 
battle of the 
Marne. 
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GENERAL PERSHING’S 
RETURN 


HE arrival of General Pershing at 
New York on Sept. 8 was sig- 
nahzed by an outburst of acclaim 
and enthusiasm such as is seldom wit- 
nessed more than once in a generation. 
He was met by the Mayor’s Welcoming 
Committee, who escorted him through 
crowded streets to the City Hall, where 
a formal address was made to him by 
the Mayor and responded to by the 
General, who spoke with deep feeling. 
The city was decorated in his honor, 
and his appearance everywhere was 
the signal for the greatest enthusiasm. 
What the General has done in the 
last two years as commander of the 
American Expeditionary Forces is too 
fresh in the popular mind to need re- 
calling. It is interesting, however, to 
note the following steps by which he 
rose to the distinction that he enjoys 
today: 


Graduated from West Point, 1886, 
aye 26 

Second Lieutenant, 6th Cavalry, July 
1, 1886 


First Lieutenant, 10th Cavalry, Oct. 
20, 1892. 

Major, Chief Ordnance Officer of 
Volunteers, Aug. 18, 1898. 


Honorably discharged from volun- 
teers, May 12, 1899. 


Captain, ist Cavalry, Feb. 2, 1901. 

Transferred to 15th Cavalry, Aug. 
20, 1901. 

Brigadier General, Sept. 20, 1906. 

Major General, Sept. 25, 1916. 

General, Oct. 6, 1917. 

His fighting record previous to the 
present war may be thus briefly sum- 
marized: 

Served in the Apache Indian cam- 
paign, New Mexico and Arizona, 1886. 


Took part in the Sioux campaign, 
Dakota, 1890-91. 

Commanded the Sioux Indian scouts 
until August, 1891. 

Served with the 10th Cavalry in 
Cuba, 1898. 

Was in the Philippines, November, 
1299, until June, 1903. . 

Commanded the military operations 
against the Moros in Central Mindanao, 
October, 1902, to June, 1903. 

Accompanied Kuroki’s army in Man- 
churia, March to September, 1905. 

Was in charge of the victorious cam- 
paign against Moros which ended in 
rout of enemy at the Battle of Bagsag, 
June 10, 1913. : 

Commanded United States punitive 
expedition which went into Mexico after 
Villa, March, 1916. 


PARADE OF FIRST DIVISION 
NE‘of the most memorable parades 
in the history of the metropolis 
“was that of the Ist Division on Sept. 
10, 1919. The history of the division 
is a glorious one. it never sought an 
objective that it did not reach. It was 
the Ist Division to go over and the last 
to come back.. It suffered’ a grand 
total in casualties of 26,332 officers 
and men—a total almost equal to its 
full fighting strength. 

Of this number 4,690 men and 209 
officers were killed in action or died 
of wounds; 19,690 men and 641 offi- 
cers were wounded in action; 38 men 
were lost as prisoners, and 4 officers 
and 609 men are still reported as miss- 
ing; 451 men were casualties “cause 
undetermined,” and now have been ac- 
counted for. 

The Croix de Guerre .medals for 
valor on their battle standards were 
earned by the lst in the nine dif- 
ferent sectors in which it fought. 

It was the town’s first opportunity to 
greet the men of the Ist Division, and 
to let them know it remembered their 
glorious part in the American Army’s 
smashing drives at Toul, at Cantigny, 
at Soissons, at St. Mihiel, and at the 
Meuse and the Argonne. Likewise, it 
was the first appearance here of 
“Pershing’s Own,” that regiment of 
stalwart veterans picked from the first 
six regular army divisions in France, 
which paraded as Pershing’s escort in 
Paris and in London, as it did here. 
Altogether, more than 25,000 fighting 
men were in line. 

A vast throng turned out, which 
stood in places many deep, all along 
Fifth Avenue from 107th Street to 
Washington Square. More than that, 
it was an enthusiastic crowd, as prone 
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to applause and acclaim as any that a 
spectacle of the war has called forth 

Though Pershing received the lion’s 
share of the day’s honors, neither his 
escort regiment nor the lst Division 
was overlooked. Not only did those 
who saw them parade take them 
straight into their hearts and try 
throughout the long hours. they toiled 
down the avenue with full equipment to 
show them how genuinely they hailed 
them as “first-class fighting men,” but 
all the welfare agencies vied with one 
another in trying to make their stay in 
the city as comfortable and happy as 
possible. 

The marching of the men was splen- 
did. Their equipment was in perfect 
order. Their welcome, if one might 
judge by their pleased faces when “at 
ease” during the ten-minute halts in 
each hour, was all and.more than they 
expected. 

The parade was the first in history in 
which a full division has marched with 
full combat equipment. The crowds dis- 
played particularly keen interest in the 
heavy artillery, drawn by motor trac- 
tors, and the lighter field pieces, drawn 
by horses whose many hoofs made a 
great. clatter in the avenue. 

The display of combat wagons, am- 
munition 'trains, field kitchens, and all 
the other paraphernalia of modern war- 
fare kept the onlookers enthralled with 
interest, and held them at their posts of 
observation till the last unit had passed. 

The division’s wounded were well 
eared for, both at the main stand and 
on benches at points along the route. 
Pershing and the officers who rode be- 
hind him followed the custom instituted 
by the marines, and saluted wounded 
first, regardless of rank, whenever 
they saw them with canes, crutches, 
or slings, or sitting in wheel chairs. 

Perhaps the most solemn incident of 
the parade was the passage of its lead- 
ing figure and the little cavalcade be- 
hind him through the Victory Arch, at 
Twenty-third Street, at salute’ in 
memory. of the dead. The General’s 
colors were dipped, and the band which 
followed not far behind passed through 
with muffled drums. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S TRIP 


HE President on Sept. 3 left Wash- 

ington on a tour around the coun- 

try to appeal directly to the people in 

behalf of the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty in its present form. 

President Wilson’s tour will carry 
him as far West as the Pacific Coast, 
almost to the Canadian border on the 
north and almost to Mexico on the 
south. He will speak in every State 
west of the Mississippi except four, 
and will make up for the omission of 
these by speeches in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennessée. 

In point of distance covered the tour 
will be almost on a par with the Presi- 
dent’s trip to France and return. The 
members of his party expect it to be 
@much more strenuous because of its 
continuity and the long, fag rides 
through the West. 

Although the detailed schedule was 
held in confidence in the interest of the 
safety of the Presidential train, it is 
understood that most of the stops will 
be for only three-or four hours. In Des 
Moines, Seattle, Los Angeles, and 
Louisville, however, where Sunday 
stops are to be made, the President will 
have opportunity for brief respites. In 
Seattle he will review the Pacific fleet. 

After speeches at Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Des 
Moines. the following week will take 
him far into the Northwest, with 
speeches at Omaha, Sioux falls, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Bismarck, Billings, 
Helena, Coeur d’Alene, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, and Seattle. After that will 
come stops at Portland, San Francisco, 
San: Diego, Los Angeles, Reno, Salt 
Lake City, Cheyenne, Denver, Pueblo, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, Little Rock, 
Memphis, and Louisville. The return 
to Washington will -be on Sept. 30. 


REDEEMED OSTEND 
HE pictures of Ostend freed from 
the incubus of German occupation 

recall one of the most brilliant naval 
exploits of the war. An attempt to 
close the Ostend harbor was made on 
the night of May 9-10, 1918, when the 
battered old Vindictive, which had 
borne the brunt of the shellfire at the 
Zeebrugge mole, was sunk in the chan- 
nel with her inside full of concrete. A 
member of the expedition gave this 
account: 

“As the Vindictive neared Ostend it 
became apparent that the Germans 
had got wind of our presence, for sud- 
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denly there was a regular pyrotechnic 
display of star shells. The effect was 
brilliant, but quite undesirable from 
our point of view. Immediately guns 
of all sizes opened fire on us, and there 
was a terrific din. 

“The Vindictive and one ox two other 
vessels received hits, and a few casual 
ties were caused by this gunfire. The 
firing was heavily returned by our 
ships. Most of the crew of tne Vin- 
dictive was taken off when the ship 
was at a little distance from the Ostend 
piers, only a few officers and men 
being left to navigate her between the 
piers and sink her there. A motor 
launch which was assisting in picking 
up the crew was hit several times by 
shellfire, and was in a sinking condi- 
tion when it came alongside the Ad- 
miral’s vessel, the destroyer Warwick, 
to which they were transferred. The 
motor launch had extensive damage in 
the fore part, and by order of the 
Admiral was sunk, as it was apparent 
that it could not get back to Dover. 
There was a heavy explosion when the 
Vindictive sank between the piers.” 

The casualties in the second Ostend 
raid were forty-seven, of whom eight- 
een were killed or missing, the rest 
wounded. 


RESERVATIONS TO TREATY 


rIVHE Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee on Sept. 4 framed the follow- 
ing resolution ratifying the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, with four reser- 
vations: 


Resolved, (two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concurring herein,) that 
the. Senate advise and consent to the 
ratification of a treaty of peace with 
Germany, signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States and Ger- 
many and by the plenipotentiaries of 
the twenty-seven allied and associated 
powers, at Versailles, on June 28, 1919, 
with the following reservations and 
understandings to be made a part and 
a condition of such ratification, which 
ratification is not to take effect or bind 
the United States until the said follow- 
ing reservations and understandings 
have been accepted as a part and a 
condition of said instrument of ratifi- 
cation by at least three of the four 
principal allied and associated pow- 
ers, to wit: Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan: 

1. The United States reserves to it- 
self the unconditional right to with- 
draw from the League of Nations upon 
the notice provided in Article I. of 
said treaty of peace with Germany. 

2. That the United States declines 
to assume, under the _ provisions ‘of 
Article X., or under any other article, 
any obligation to preserve the. terri- 
torial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any other country or to inter- 
fere in controversies between other na- 
tions members of the League or not, or 
to~employ the military or naval forces 
of the United States in such contro- 
versies, or to adopt economic measures 
for the protection of any other coun- 
try, whether a member of the League 
or not, against external aggression or 
for the purpose of coercing any other 
country, or for the purpose of inter- 
vention in the internal conflicts or 
other controversies which may arise in 
any other country, and‘ no mandate 
shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article XXII., Part 1, of the 
treaty of peace with Germany except 
by action of the Congress of the United 
States. 

3. The United States reserves to 
itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic 
jurisdiction, and declares that all do- 
mestic and political questions relating 
to its affairs, including immigration, 
coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, 
and all other domestic questions, are 
solely within the jurisdiction of the 
United States and are not under this 
treaty submitted in any way either to 
arbitration or to the consideration of 
the council or of the assembly of the 
League of Nations, or to the decision 
or recommendation of any other power. 

4. The United States declines to sub- 
mit for arbitration or inquiry by the 
assembly or the council of the League 
of Nations, provided for in said treaty 
of peace, any questions which in the 
judgment of the United States depend 
upon or relate to its long-established 

icy, commonly known as the Monroe 
Doctrine; said doctrine to be _ inter- 
preted by the United States alone -and 
is hereby declared to be wholly outside 
the jurisdiction of said League of Na- 
tions and entirely unaffected by any 
provision contained in the said treaty 
of peace with Germany 
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RUMANIANS IN BUDAPEST 


DISQUIETING element in the 
present Balkan situation is the 
presence of the Rumanian’ army 
in Budapest, Hungary. On Aug. 4 the 
Rumanians took possession of the city 
Thirty thousand Rumanian troops, in- 
cluding infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
entered the city with great pomp amid 
a blare of trumpets. Led by General 
Marghascu, the Rumanian forces passed 
through Andrassy and other streets of 
the Hugarian capital. Through Colonel 
Romanelli they notified the Hungarians 
that they would remain to keep order, 
occupied forthwith all public buildings, 
and assumed military command of the 
city. Hostages were taken from among 
the citizens, and it was announced that 
five Hungarians would be shot for 
every Rumanian killed. 


A crisis was precipitated by the serv- 
ing on the new Cabinet of an ultimatum 
by the Rumanians. By the terms of 
this ultimatum, which expired Aug. 6, 
demands were made far in excess of 
the armistice provision; the reduction 
of the Hungarian Army to 15,000 men; 
the surrender of 30 per cent. of the 
harvest animals and farth machinery; 
50 per cent. of the railway supplies; a 
large proportion of the Danube ship- 
ping; equipment and supplies for an 
army of 300,000 men. On the receipt 
of these tidings, which showed the Ru- 
manians violating all their promises to 
the Peace Conference, the Rumanian 
representative, Nicholas Misu, was 
summoned before the conference. 


The explanations given by him 
proved unsatisfactory and a series of 
three notes was sent by the Interallied 
Supreme Council to Premier Bratiano 
of Rumania. The first of these invited 
the Rumanian High Command to stop 
the advance upon Budapest; the second 
advised the Rumanian Cabinet that the 
Allies could not approve the terms of 
the armistice ultimatum to Hungary, 
and the third expressed the hope that 
Rumania would confer amicably with 
the Supreme Council. 


The answer of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to these several messages did not 
reach Paris until Aug. 18. The text of 
this answer was not made public, but it 
Was said to be conciliatory; it was fur- 
ther stated that the Rumanian Premier 
had instructed the Rumanian officers 
at Budapest to hold an immediate con 
ference with the allied Generals there 
and to make every effort to avoid com- 
plications. 

In a statement issued in Bucharest 
on Aug. 13 M. Bratiano said that the 
Rumanians had entered Budapest on 
the supposition that they were accom- 
plishing the.desires of the Allies, that 
the movement was undertaken to stamp 
out Bolshevism, and that only such 
territory would be taken as was con- 
sidered essential to Rumania’s national 
unity. The Rumanian troops, he de- 
clared, would be withdrawn within the 
borders prescribed by the Rumanian 
treaty of alliance with the Allies when 
ever there was established in Hungary 
a stable Government that would insure 
protection to the Rumanian frontiers 
and the fulfillment of the armistice 
terms. Much. of his review of the situ 
ation followed the lines of argument 
advanced by M. Misu in Paris. 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S VISIT 
ARDINAL MERCIER, Primate of 
Belgium, who stood between the 

people of his country and the German 
invaders, arrived in New York on the 
United States Naval transport Nor- 
thern Pacific. He received an enthu- 
siastic welcome from the crowd of 
soldiers, sailors, and civilians who were 
waiting at Pier 5, Hoboken, to greet 
him. It was his first visit to America. 
of which he had heard and read so 
much, and the warmth of his welcome 
visibly affected the Cardinal as he 
stood under the bridge of the transport 
looking down upon the pier. 

Cardinal Mercier is a white-haired 
man, six feet two inches tall, with a 
benevolent countenance and a soft, 
musical voice. The deep lines in his 
face show the strain he has labored 
under during the years of war, but he 
is still active, considering his 68 years. 

The Cardinal expects to make a tour 
of the country to inform America of 
Belgium’s situation and to express the 
profound gratitude of his people for 
the aid extended by this country. He 
viewed the parade of the Ist Division 
and had a personal interview with 
General Pershing. He was a striking 
figure in the reviewing stand, and was 
viewed with reverence and admiration 
by those who recalled the lion-hearted 
way in which he stood by his suffering 
people and defied the tyranny of their 
conquerors, 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON IN CAR ON WAY TO HALL 
WHERE HE WAS TO DELIVER ADDRESS AT COLUMBUS, 
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President Wilson at St. Louis and 

evidently in high spirits at the 

warmth of the reception accorded 

him in the home State of Senator 

Reed, who has been one of the 

most ardent opponents of the 
League covenant. 


(@ lntcrnational. ) 


RESIDENT WILSON left Washington Sept. 3 on a tour of the country 
P that is expected to cover about 10,000 miles and embrace most of the 
States and the principal cities of the nation. 

is to present directly to the people the: reasons why the President believes 
that the Peace Treaty should be ratified in its present form without amend- 
ment or reservation. His speeches will have especial reference to the League 
of Nations, which is the principal feature of the Treaty that has aroused 
the opposition of the Senators, whose function it is to ratify or reject. The 
President received an ovation when he left Washington, and this was re- 
peated in each city where he spoke. His first stopping place was Columbus, 
Ohio, where he spoke Sept. 4 to a crowded audience. 
vanced by the President were those that he had previously presented, but 
were urged with a fire and vigor that were foreign to the restrained tone The President acknowledg- 
Instead of polished epigrams he dropped 

into the vernacular at times, notably when he invited his opponents to “put 
up or shut up.” He has since spoken at Indianapolis, St. Louis, and Des throngs at Columbus, Ohio, 


customary in his public addresses. 


Moines. 


The object of the trip 


The arguments ad- 
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Sept. 4, 1919. 
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ITINERARY OF THE PRESIDENT IN THE TOUR ABOUT THE COUNTRY 
URGES RATIFICATION OF PEACE TREATY IN PRESENT FORM 
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General Pershing Leaving France and Reaching Home 
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Marshal Foch bidding farewell to General General Pershing, welcomed by thousands and pre- a 
Pershing on board the Leviathan at Brest, ceded by band, passing through Broad Street, New 
France, just before the vessel weighed anchor York as guest of Welcoming Committee on way to 
for its trip to the United States. A City Hall. 
(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) (@ International. ) 
ee eee. 
MONSTER STEAMSHIP LEVIATHAN, FORMERLY THE GERMAN LINER VATERLAND, BEARING AS ITS MOST DISTINGUISHED 
PASSENGER THE COMMANDER OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, RECEIVING TUMULTUOUS WELCOME AT NEW 
YORK. (© Graphic News Rureau.) 
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Tremendous Ovation Given by New York to General 











LOWER BROADWAY \\ AS CROWDED WITH ACCLAIMING THRONGS, AND MILLIONS OF SCRAPS OF PAPER FLUTTERING FROM 
WINDOWS GAVE .THE IMPRESSION OF A SNOWSTORM “AS THE GENERAL WAS DRIVEN FROM THE BATTERY TO CITY HALL. 


@ International.) 








BEARERS OF ALL THE REGIMENTAL FLAGS OF THE 1ST DIVISION STANDING AT ATTENTION IN FRONT OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY HALL, AS GENERAL PERSHING IS RECEIVED BY THE MAYOR 
(@ Keystone View Co.) 
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Pe rs hing On His Return in Triumph to Amertiean Shores 
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General Pershing as guest of the Mayor’s Committee of Welcome 
coming up the harbor to the Battery. From left to right are Police 
Commissioner Enright, General Peyton C. March, Commissioner 
Leach, General Pershing, and Secretary of War Baker. At left, on 
apper deck, is Warren Pershing holding in his hand his father’s 

commission. (@ American Photo Service.) 



























































'T saaee | PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL PERSHING’S | Unusuauy lifelike characcer 
Fee FLAG AT WALDORF-AS- | study of General Pershing, 
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ORIA HOTEL, WHERE GENERAL IS GUEST. taken on his arrival. 
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JOHN K. SHIELDS, 
Democratic Senator from Tennes- 
see, who voted with the Repub- 
licans on reservations to Peace 
Treaty. 












J. J. JUSSERAND, 


French Ambassador to the United 
States, officiated Sept. 6 at Lafayette 
Day celebration. 
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Men Who Have Figured 


In Recent Events 
at the National 


Capital 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce, who has just 
resigned from the Cabinet and will 
engage in business. (© Pach.) 











NTEREST in Washington, as for many 
I weeks past, has been centred on the Senate 
debates on the ratification of the Peace 

Treaty. The Senate Committee on Foreign 

Relations reported four important reservations, 

which are given verbatim on Page 3 of this 

issue. Some surprise was caused by the fact 
that Senator J. K. Shields of Tennessee broke 
with his party on this question and voted with 
the Republican majority. The trip of the 

President around the country to advocate the 
’ ratification of the Peace Treaty as it stands 

has been watched with keen interest by mem- 

bers of both parties. Representative Fess of 


Ohio compared the trip with that of former 
President Johnson and intimated that, in his 
judgment, it would be barren of results. 
Thomas W. Lamont has come out in an inter- 
view warmly seconding the President’s efforts, 
and Ambassador Jusserand, in an address at 
Pawtucket, R. I., expressed hope that the treaty 
would be ratified. It is reported that Secretary 
Redfield will become head of a foreign trade 
clearing house in New York. 








ADMIRAL THOMAS WASHINGTON, 


Just appointed head of the U. S. Bureau 


of Navigation, succeeding Victor Blue. 



































KEI SHIDEHARA, 


Japanese diplomat, who it is reported 
will be next Ambassador to United 
States. 






























SIMEON 
N D. FESS, 


Republican Representative from 

Ohio, who compared trip of President 

Wilson with that of President 
Johnson. 
























THOMAS W. LAMONT, 


Partner in banking house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and ardent advocate of 
League Covenant. 


(© Paul Thompson.) 
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OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


Democratic U. S. Senator from Alabama 


and one of the most influential members 
of that body. 
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eae Ist Division, 
made such a record of 
sterling service in France, 
and which has come _ back 
crowned with laurels to receive 
the well-merited applause of 
their. grateful fellow-citizens, 
has been ably led throughout 
the war. Many of its command- 
ers have had long experience 
and have fighting records in the 
Philippines and other fields of 
action. Such men as Bullard, 
Sibert, Summerall, Parker, 
Bamford, and McGlachlin are an 
inspiration to their men, and 
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commanding di- 
vision from July 
1, 1918, to July 6, 
1918, and July 
Oct. 11, 1918. 


1917, 











1918 


Division 
MAJOR GEN. LIEUT. GEN. 
ee ROBERT LEE 
SUMMERALL, BULLARD, 


commanding di- 
vision from Dec. 30, 
to June 30, 
1918, and July 7-15, 
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on « able the leader- 


ship, the Ist Division 

would have had no such 
record as it has won had it not 
been for the fighting quality of 
of the rank and file. They have 
demonstrated on many fields 
that they had no superiors in 
any army of the world. They 
were the first to reach France, 
to serve in the trenches, to fire 
a hostile shell, to lose a man, to 
capture a man, to repel a Ger- 
man raid, to man an independ- 
ent sector, and to recapture and 











hold a town. The division had 


there can be little doubt that also the highest total of casual- 
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from them down through the al LA FERE /— u¢ Xe . ties and the longest foreign 
ranks came that fundamental [NOvaR Sag rormrer ei cemenvennean b “f oe Sank oie service. Their killed in action 
Seiten temiiiieds ik ildial 2 ae rm \ /|| alone numbered 4,899, while 
ignting Knowledge that, addec >LAON ae re nan ¢ 20,331 suffered wounds. The 
to the valor of the men, has ) Le ~ j ; | \ battle flag of every unit of the 
made the Ist Division so dis- er — “SOISSONS | & \ a” division will carry the Croix de 
tinguished an organization. ‘, J o a > % @ ae iY Guerre. 
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SKETCH MAP OF WESTERN FRONT, SHOWING 
BATTLES IN WHICH DIVISION TOOK PART. 












































LIVING INSIGNIA OF THE 1ST DIVISION. 

Formed by members of the division at Cob- 

lenz, Germany, where the division served as 
part of the American Army of Occupation. 


Photo Design Co., Lakewood, N 
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BRIG. GEN. FRANK E. BAMFORD, 
commanding division from Oct. 12, 1918, 
to Oct. 17, 1918. 


MAJOR GEN. E. F. McGLACHLIN, JR., 
commanding division from Nov. 18, 1918, 
: to date. 
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CARDINAL MERCIER, THE FAMOU 
THE PARADE AND RENEWING 


























KY ONE TO RECEIVE 


THE GENERAL’S SMILE. OF APPRECIATION. 
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FLOWER GIRLS WAYLAID GENERAL PERSHING, AND 


MISS KITTY DALTON WAS THE LU 
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GALLANT FIRST DIVISION—FIRST TO GO OVER, LAST TO COME BACK 











MARCHING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, SEPT. 10, 





1919, IN THE GREAT PARADE THAT WAS HEADED BY GENERAL PERSHING. 
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(@ Underwood and Underwood.) 


New York Acclaims 


Wy Swings .Down “Fifth 


es . ; 
MAJOR GEN. McGLACHLIN. DECORATING COLORS OF 28TH REGIMENT eee, 
WITH THE FOURRAGERE, HIGHEST DISTINCTION IN GIFT OF FRENCH SIX-INCH HOWITZERS THAT FORMED ONE OF THE MOS1 


GOVERNMENT, ONLY GIVEN TO ONE OTHER COMBAT UNIT, THE 18TH. STRIKING FEATURES OF PARADE. THE 1ST DIVISION 
(@ International.) } MARCHED WITH ALL ITS UNITS. (@ Keystone View Co.) 
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BEDECKED AVENUE AMID PACKED THRONGS OF WILDLY CHEERING SPECTATORS. WHOSE GRATITUDE THE 


(Wide W orld Photos.) 
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ENS “PERSHING’S OWN,” THE FAMOUS COMPOSITE REGIMENT MADE UP OF PICKED MEN FROM THE FIRST SIX 
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Aw the First . Division 
avenue, Sep... 10, 1919 


——Tate- AMMUNITION TRAIN OF THE 1ST DIVISION PASSING OFFICIAL REVIEW- 
SUPPLY TRAIN DRAWN BY WELL-MATCHED HORSES AND ING STAND BEFORE MUSEUM OF ART AT 82D STREET. HEAVY CORDON 
MULES PASSING BEFORE THE THRONGS GATHERED IN OF POLICE KEPT BACK THE CROWDS. = (@ Underwood & (nderwood. ) 
FRONT OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. (© Brown Bros.) 
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} FIRST SIX REGULAR DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY, MARCHING IN SERRIED | RANKS ALONG THE FLAG- 
\TITUDE THEY HAD EARNED BY THEIR SPLENDID RECORD ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF FRANCE. 
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HE great war from the outset was a series of surprises. 
The first came in the ease with which the great Ger- 
man 42-centimeter guns demolished the forts of Liege 

and Namur, reputed to be among the strongest in Europe. 
This revelation compelled a complete change in defensive 
tactics on the part of the Allies. Another new development 
was the use of poison gas at Ypres, which, if it had been 
taken advantage of at the time, would, it has been said, 
have resulted in the capture of the Channel ports by the 
Germans. Later still, and perhaps the most important of 
all in deciding the result of the war, was the employment 
by the British of tanks, that were first used at the battle 
of the Somme. Still another surprise was the wonderfully 
efficient use the Germans made of the machine gun as a 
weapon of offense and defense, principally the latter. The 
run itself was not new, but what had been unlooked for was 
the immense quantity that the Germans employed and the 
ingenuity with which they built and camouflaged the posi- 
tions from which the guns sent forth their storm of death. 
It is estimated that the Germans. at the start outnumbered 
the Allies in machine guns by the ratio of 20 to 1, but this 
disparity was equalized as the conflict progressed until the 
superiority was perhaps on the other side. The guns could 
not be effectively used by tyros, but required expert me- 


chanical knowledge in their operation. The German gunners 
were specially trained. The guns had every improved ap- 
pliance, with jackets that were cooled sometimes by water 
and sometimes by air so as to prevent their becoming over- 
heated. The men who operated them were carefully pro- 
tected, as their special knowledge made it more difficult to 
replace them than ordinary soldiers. The shelters adopted 
for guns and crews are shown in great variety by the ac- 
companying pictures. Artillery could do little against them, 
and their capture and destruction required individual brav- 
ery. They had to be wiped out one by one, chiefly by hand 
grenades. Often in the rapid allied advance the positions 
were flanked, and the first time moved on, leaving the ma- 
chine-gun nests for the “moppers up.” 
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Concrete machine-gun 
post protected by over- 
head camouflage from 

the prying eyes of 
allied aviators. Ac- 
cess to it and egress 
from it were pro- 
vided for by a 
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doned Ger- 
; man machine- 
; >! » 0 ae gun position in 
_ = se ie the Argonne. This de- 
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iy x : sayy 3 for gun and crew. The 
ses heap of. cartridge 
a , Ge shells bears mute tes- 
timony to large num- 
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Machine-gun_ position 
s A in the outskirts of vil- 
°° A lage. For obvious 
reasons the house was 
not used for defense. 
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Concrete German machine-gun nest built in the side of a hill. The top is carefully sodded 
so as to make the place invisible either to aviators or to approaching troops. In addition, 
there is a concrete screen in front of the entrance. The place was captured after an ob- 
stinate defense in the series of battles that preceded the advance to the Meuse. An Amer- 
ican officer is here seen taking notes of the character and strength of the position. 
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existed by the thou- 
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z: sands in the line of 
D p the allied advance 
| when the Germans 
, were being driven 
from France -and 
_ f Belgium. 
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This innocent 
hillock, covered 
with gnarled 
: trees, concealed a 
| : German machine- 





_ gun position of 
i extraordinary 
: ; size and strength 


: ; loeated in out- 
skirts cf Ar- 
gonne village. 
(Photos ¢ Press Il- 


; lustrating Service.) 
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German Machine Nests and Constructions on Western Fy 
































GENERAL PERSHING STANDING BESIDE CAPTURED MACHINE-GUN POSI. 
TION AT VIEVILLE, FRANCE. THE STRUCTURE COULD HOLD FOUR TO ; 
SIX GUN CREWS. . 
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Pill box designed to accommodate one machine gun Portable machine-gun 
and gunner. Note the camouflage at rear. This shelter with heavy steel 
type was used by the Germans very extensively to plates, which is transported 
cover threatened points, crossroads and lines along 
which Allies were expected to advance. 





in sections on heavy trucks 
to desired locations. 
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MACHINE-GUN STANDS SET UP BY THE GERMANS AT A TURN OF AN IMPORTANT ROAD TO HOLD UP 
FOR STUBBORN DEFENSE, BUT USEFUL FOR DELAYING PURSUIT. 
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Front That Greatly Delayed Final Allied Vietory 
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MACHINE-GUN STRUCTURE MADE OF CONCRETE AND DESIGNED TO CONTROL A ROAD. BUILT IN THE SIDE OF OLD HOUSE 
SO AS TO APPEAR AS PART OF RUINS. 


FIRING PARAPET OUTSIDE ENTRANCE TO UNDERGROUND 4.3 WHAT A MACHINE GUNNER SEES AS HE LOOKS OUT 
j ) 4 ) SSING MASS OF S. 
SHELTER ALONG THE HINDENBURG LINE. ALONG THE ONLY ROA MASS U 


Photos © Press’ Illustrating Service.) 
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REMARKABLE STRENGTH OF A CONCRETE MACHINE-GUN POSITION THAT WAS SUBJECTED TO AN INTENSE ARTILLERY FIRE 
FOR HOURS, THAT TORE UP THE GROUND AROUND IT, BUT LEFT POSITION PRACTICALLY UNHARMED. 
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Opening of Pearl Harbor Drvdock. Honolulu. Hawatt 
. 
’ 
+ % s —" ’ 7 % _ y ry 
> OFFICIALS AT HONOLULU CELEBRATION. IN FRONT ROW OF GRANDSTAND, LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE y 
, ee ADMIRAL FLETCHER, SECRETARY DANIELS, MRS. DANIELS, GOVERNOR C. J. McCARTHY, REAR ADMIRAL ¢ - 
} PARKS, AND MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES MORTON. (Photos © Underwood € Underwood.) 7 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL DRYDOCK AT PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII, ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


has an inside width of 138 feet and an inside depth of 3214 feet 


The great drydock at the Pearl Harbor base in Hawaii was opened 
It will accommodate any ship afloat, and represents an investment 


with imposing ceremonies on Aug. 21, 1919. Mrs. Daniels, wife of 


the Secretary of the Navy, pressed the button that flooded the of more than $5,000,000. Pearl Harbor has an area of ap ; 
dock. In the picture the first splash of water can be seen entering imately ten square miles. Its depth is about 60 feet Penk Mclean 
the dock. The Secretary made an address dedicating the structure. could anchor all the naval fleets of the world out of view fr oe aa 
The drydock is one of the largest. in existence. It is 1,001 feet long, open sea. ‘ nom che 
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Rumania As Perplexing Problem In the Balkans 


—— — J 



























JEAN J. C. BRATIANO, 
Prime Minister of Rumania, 
leader of the Liberal Party in 
that country, and Rumanian 
delegate to Peace Conference. 
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| TAKE JONESCU, 

Prominent Rumanian leader 
who throughout the war 

| was wholeheartedly in 

| favor of the Allies. 




















y ALEIDOSCOPIC changes took place in the Hungarian 
K capital during the month of August. The Rumanians 
occupied the city on Aug. 4, immediately after the 
overthrow of the Bela Kun Government, and immediately 
began a series of requisitions and demands that soon aroused 
questioning on the part of the Peace Conference. Messages 
passed between the conference and Premier Bratiano, grow- 
ing in asperity with each one, until the conference served 
what was practically an ultimatum, demanding that the 
Rumanians withdraw from the capital and desist from de 
mands which it wa claimed came within the competence of 
the Peace Conference. To further complicate matters, th: 
Archduke Joseph, one of the members of the Hapsburg fam 
ily, overthrew the Peidll Socialistic Government by a coup 
’etat and declared himself ruler. Vigorous protests have 
been made to the Peace Conference against permitting a 
Hapsburg to exercise rule in Hungary, and these resulted on 
Aug. 20 in the Archduke’s resignation. 
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| ARCHDUKE JOSEPH, 
member of Hapsburg family who 
by a coup d’etat overthrew Hun- 
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: sasapananaaaiage — ; 
SKETCH MAP SHOWING TERRITORY IN DISPUTE IN THE BALKANS, WITH cealaticen *, 
REFERENCE TO THE RUMANIAN AND HUNGARIAN SITUATION. 


garian Socialist Government and 
proclaimed himself ruler. 
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HUNGARIAN RED GUARDS RETURNING TO BUDAPEST AFTER THEIR DEFEAT AT THE RIVER THEISS, 
WHICH BROKE HUNGARIAN RESISTANCE AND LEFT THE WAY OPEN TO THE CAPITAL FOR THE 
RUMANIANS. 
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(Photas © Keystone View Co.) 
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FOR THE ENTRANCE OF THE VICTORIOUS RUMANIANS, WHO ARE ADVANCING FROM THE SUBURBS. 


z < 
REGIMENT OF HUNGARIAN WORKERS POLICING THE STREETS OF BUDAPEST AND MAKING READY “<< 


























RUMANIAN ARTILLERY RUMBLING THROUGH THE STREETS OF BUDAPEST, 











BY YIELDING WITHOUT RESISTANCE TO THE ADVANCE OF THE 


RIANS AT THE THEISS. 


WHICH ESCAPED BOMBARDMENT 
TROOPS WHICH HAD DEFEATED HUNGA. 
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Acts Have Elicited Protests From the Peace Conference 


Rumamamn buglers sounding their call as they preceded 

their victorious comrades into Budapest Aug. 4, 1919. 

. The inhabitants received them in silence and not wholly 

without relief, for it meant the downfall of the Bela 
Kun regime. 


eee 


HATRED that has endured for hundreds of ‘years exists 

A between the Hungarians and the Rumanians. It has 

received additional impetus from the war in which the 

nations were arrayed against each other, and in which Ru- 

mania, at first defeated, had been delivered by the final 

victory of the Allies. On the claim that the Rumanians were 

encroaching upon Hungarian territory as defined by the Peace 

Conference, Bela Kun, the Communist leader of Hungary, set 

his troops in motion against the alleged invaders. He at first 

met with some successes, but the subsequent defeat of his 

troops on the River Theiss’precipitated his own downfall and 

left the way to Budapest open to the victorious Rumanians. 

The latter took instant advantage of the situation and pressed 

forward to the Hungarian capital, in express defiance of the 

command of the Peace Conference. They took possession, 

made requisitions and offered terms of armistice as though 

the sole decision of the question rested with them. Several 

sharp interchanges took place until at last, in response to 

ie ae what was practically an ultimatum, the Rumanians, on Sept. 7, 
Ea: _ were reported as getting ready reluctantly to withdraw. 


: ., \ -: 6 2 4 
i VT wu a go> iain e a m int n ee ie 
- - . a ane : ; — 
: mot. pee The Hungarian Government which succeeded that 
of Bela Kun ordered all Bolshevist posters removed. The 


work is shown in the picture as partially done. At the 
right can be seen a placard urging a pogrom. 











RUMANIANS WITH AMERICAN MACHINE GUNS GUARDING THE STREETS OF THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL. IN THE 
MAIN, ORDER WAS WELL PRESERVEIL AND THERE WERE FEW EXCESSES. 
COOUOG2i 
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Children clambering over the Ger- 
man defenses at Ostend, Belgium. 
Ostend, on the west coast, was cap- 
tured by the Germans in the first 
year of the war and retained by them 
until they were forced to evacuate 
the place under the relentless pres- 
sure of the Allies in 1918. It is 
now resuming its normal condition. 


(Photos © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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-— “ay 
Belgian children perched astride one 
of the great German guns that for 
four years defended the west coast 
from incursions by the British fleet. 
Ostend was once one of the gayest 
and most frequented watering places 
of Europe. As rapidly as possible 
the fortifications erected by the Ger- 
mans are being razed to the ground, 
but because of their massive char- 
acter the work of demolition is slow. 
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German submarines. Together with Bruges and Zeebrugge 
it afforded shelter and a base of operations for the under- 


(va played a large part in the war as a rendezvous for 


sea terrors, which could there be refitted and revictualed. This 
saved them the long journey of several hundred miles, which they 
would have had to undertake if they had set out from the Ger- 
man ports of Kiel or Wilhelmshaven. In order to defend the 
coast against attacks from the British fleet, fortifications of the 
most formidable character were erected by the Germans on the 
coast. They were helped in their defense by the shallow waters 
along the coast, which made it difficult for the heavier vessels 
of the British Navy to approach too near. There were frequent 
attacks by gunboats and destroyers, but the weight of metal that 
they threw was not great enough to do much damage. A brilliant 
naval attack in April by British vessels did great damage to 
Zeebrugge, and a later attempt partially blocked Ostend Harbor 







































































WHAT WAS ONCE A GERMAN FORT HAS NOW BECOME A CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND, AND THE GUNS ARE NO LONGER 


TERRORS, BUT MONSTER TOYS. 


HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF OSTEND CAN BE SEEN IN BACKGROUND. 
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“Verdun, Not Any 
Further.” 
Striking sculpture by E. M. 
Sandoz in the Paris Salon, 
showing the Gallic cock dis- 
puting the passage of Ver- 
dun by the Prussian eagle. 


(@ Underwood 4 Underwood. } 








(At left.) Cenotaph at 
Brussels, Belgium, beside 
the Central Park of that 
city, inscribed: “To Our 
Dead.” The base of the 
monument is covered with 
wreaths constantly renewed 
in honor of Belgium’s fallen 
defenders. 














(Below.) Czechoslovak sol- 
diers in their new uniforms 
taken near the boundary 
line between Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. There have 
been frontier clashes be- 
tween the troops of the 
two nations, whose feeling 
toward each other is bitter. 


(@ International.) 






































Miss Mabel Miller of Nome, Alaska, said to be the only 
Eskimo girl residing in the United States, presenting 
Vice President Marshall with a gavel made of walrus 
tusk. Her Eskimo name is Klevick Kuzuck. She is being 

educated at Danville, Ind. @ Harris & Ewing.) 
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YPERATORS, MACHINES AND FILMS FURNISHED FOR EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


MOTION PICTURES TAKEN OF SOCIAL EVENTS AND INTIMATE HOME LIFE 
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A Gift for the 
Whole Family 





For a Lifetime 


The New Premier Pathéescope 
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Flickerless, “Safety Standard”. Motion Picture Projector 


Embodies seven years of successful experience gained in the world-wide 
sale and use of over 10,000 former models in exclusive City and Coun- 
try Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and Commercial Establishments. 


The New Premier is as great an improvement over the 
former models as the modern self-starting, high-pow- 
ered limousine is superior to the auto of ten years ago. 
So simple that anybody can operate it. So exquisitely 
built that its pictures amaze and delight the expert 
critics. So safe with its narrow width, slow-burning 
film that it is labeled by the Underwriters’ “Enclosing 
booth not required.” 


Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or 
insurance restrictions. 

Weighs only 23 pounds with universal motor. Fits ina 
small suitcase for the traveller or can be mounted on a 
handsome cabinet. 


Through the Pathescope Film Exchanges already es- 
tablished in principal cities the Pathescope owner may 
rent or exchange reels as often as desired. 
Nearly 1500 reels of the world’s best Dramas, Come- 
dies, Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educa- 
tional and War Pictures now available, and more added 
weekly. Think of having Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. 
S. Hart in your own home,—or you can 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


with the Pathéscope Camera, as 
hundreds are doing, and preserve 
a priceless record of loved ones— 
in living, fascinating action on the 
screen. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Dept. P, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


We number among our patrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. 
Ogden Armour, Frederick G. Bourne, Geo. W. Baker, 
Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Jr., Otto Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. 
Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
F. W. Woolworth and others. 


Schools and Institutions 


Over two hundred thousand Public School children see 
Pathescope Educational Pictures every week through 
the equipment of only one hundred of the New York 
Public Schools. 

All schools need and should have them. 

Many now used and more needed by the Y. M. C. A., 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, Epworth League, Social Settlement Workers, 
Parents Associations, Industrial Welfare Societies, Or- 
phan Asylums, Convalescent Homes, Sanitariums— 
everywhere that life can be made better worth living 
by the safe use of wholesome. motion pictures. 


Industrial Users 


We number among our clients the most prominent manu- 
facturers using motion pictures as an aid to salesmanship. 
Many of them adopted the: Pathéscope after unsatis- 
factory and expensive efforts to use unapproved pro- 
jectors with dangerous celluloid films. The salesman 
equipped to show his product by motion pictures 
not only gets a showing but gets the order. 
Literature on request if not convenient to 
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